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From ‘* Formation of Christian Character.” 
MEDITATION. 
BY HENRY WARE, JR. 


This is a,.great and essential means of im- 
It is essential to self-examination 
and self-knowledge, without which the hope 
of progress and of virtue is vain, No one 
can know his own character, or be aware of 
ithe dispositions, feelings and motives by 
 mhich he is actuated, except by means of deep 
and, searching reflection. 
business and: the hurry of the world, we are 
apt to rush on without weighing, as we should, 
fe considerations which urge us; we are 
‘liable to neglect that close inspection of our- 
selves, and that careful reference of our con- 
duct to the unerring standard of right, which 
where we 
are, and to our keeping in the right way. It 
is necessary that we sometimes pause and look 
around us, and consider our ways; that we 
take observation of the course we are running, 
and the various influences to which we are 
subjected, and be sure that we are not driven 
or drifted from the direction in which we 
ought to be proceeding. Without this there 


provement, 


Are requisite both to our knowin 


is no safety. 


Meditation, too, is necessary in order to the 
digesting of religious truth, making familiar 
what we have learned, and incorporating it 
We cannot even retain 
_ it in our memories, much less can we be fully | eternity! How can you ho 

sensible of its power and worth, except! gress in that perplexing and difficult work, 


with our own minds. 


In the crowd of 


through the habit of refleeting upon it. We 
cannot have it ready at command, so as to de- 


\fend it when assailed, or state it when in- 


quired after, or apply it in the emergencies of 
life, unless it be familiar to us by habitual 
meditation ; so that, even reading Joses its 
value if unaccompanied by reflection. The 
obligations and motives of duty, the promises, 
hopes and prospects of the Christian, the 
great interests and permanent realities by 
which he is to be actuated, are not visibly and 
tangibly present to him, like the seenes of his 
passing life; and they must be ‘made spirit- 
ually present by deliberate meditation, if he 
would be guided and swayed by them. In- 
deed, without this, he must be without con- 
sideration or devotion, ignorant of the actual 
state of his character, and in constant danger 
of falling a sacrifice to the unfriendly influ- 
ences of the world. 

In attempting, therefore, the acquisition of 
a religious character, it is important that you 
maintain an habitual thoughtfulness of mind. 
It has been said, and with perfect truth, that 
no man pursues any great interest of any 
kind, in which important consequences are at 
stake, without a profound and settled serious- 
ness of mind ; and that a man of really frivo- 
lous disposition never accomplishes anything 
valuable. How especialiy true must this be, 
in regard to the great interests of religion and 
to make pro- 
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the establishment of a religious character, 
the attainment of the great Christian accom- 
i ts, without a fixed and habitual 
thoughtfulness? —a thoughtfulness which 
never forgets the vastness and responsibility 
of the work assigned to man, nor loses the 
consciousness of a relation to more glorious 
beings that are found upon the earth. This 
must be your habit ;—something more than 
an occasional musing and reverie at set times, 
when you shall force yourself to the task. It 
must be the uniform condition of your mind ; 
as much so as solicitude to the merchant, 
who has great treasures exposed to the 
uncertainties of the ocean and the foe;—a 
solicitude, in your case not gloomy, or unso- 
cial, or morose, but thoughtful ; so that noth- 
ing shall be done inconsiderately, or without 
adverting to the bearing it may have on your 
character and final prospects. 
Then, besides this general state of mind, 
‘ there must be, as I have said, allotted periods 
of express meditation. As the precept re- 
specting devotion is, “ Pray without ceasing,” 
and yet set times of prayer are necessary : so 
also while we say, “ Be always thoughtful,” 
we must add, that particular seasons are ne- 
cessary on purpose for meditation. You 
must set apart certain times for reflection, 
‘when you shall del?berately sit down and sur- 
vey with keen scrutiny yourself, your condi- 
tion, your past life, and the prospect before 
oo ; inquire into the state of your religious 
nowledge and personal attainments; and 
Strengthen your sense of responsibility and 
oe of duty, by dwelling on the attri- 
utes and government of God, the ways of 
his providence, the revelations of his word, 
the requisitions of his will, the glory of his 
kingdom, and all the affecting truths and 
“promises which the gospel displays. These 
are to be subjects of distinct and profound 
consideration, till your mind becomes imbued 
with them, and until, filled and inspired by 
the spiritual contemplation, you are in a 
manner “ changed into the same image as by 
the Spirit of the Lord.” The proper season 
for this is the season of your daily devotion ; 
when, having shut out the world, and sought 
the nearer presence of God, your mind is pre- 
pared to work fervently. Then, contempla- 
tion; aided by prayer, ascends to heights 
which it could never reach alone; and some- 
times, whether in the body or out of the body 
it can hardly tell, soars, as it were to the 
third heaven, and enjoys a revelation to 
which, at other hours, it is a stranger. 
This, however, is an excitement of mind 
which is rarely to be expected. Those sea- 





















































































































- sprit to anything like’ ecstasy. They are 
glimpses of heaven, which the soul, in its 
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present tabernacle, can seldom catch, only fig 
quently enough to afford a brief foretaste 
that bliss to which it shall hereafter arti 
Its ordinary musings are less ethereal ; hag 
undoubtedly, though oftentimes clouded’ 
feelings of sadness and doubt, and by a sen 
of unworthiness and sin. But however mix 
they may be, they are always salutary. 
sad and disheartening, they lead to mg 
vigilent self-examination, that we may di 
cover their cause, and thns rekindle 
watchlight that is so essential to right p 
gress. If serene and joyous, they are a pi 
sent earnest of the peace which is assured 
the righteous, and the joy of heart whichg 
one of the genuine fruits of the spirit. 
not, therefore, troubled or cast down (indesi 
never be cast down, so long as you can say t 
your soul, Trust in God); be not, I say, di 
quieted or cast down, because of the inequ 
ties of feeling with which you enter and lea 
your closet, and the changes from brightne 
to gloom, from clearness to obscurity, whid 
often pass over your mind. This, alas! is th 
inheritance of our frail nature. An equa 
vigor of thought, clearness of apprehensiony 
force of imagination, fervor of devotion, ale 
ways perceiving, feeling, adoring, with thi 
same vividness and satisfaction, are to be ot 
portion in the world of spirits. Here we se 
all things, “as in a glass, darkly ;” there 
shall see “ face to face.” Here the truths 
rejoice in are too often liké the images of abe 
sent friends, which we strive in vain to bring 
brightly before the eye of our minds; they 
are shadowy, indistinct, and fleeting. But) 
































sons are “ few as angel’s visits,” which lift the 















there they will be like our friends themselves, 


always present in their own full form and) 


beauty, to dwell in the mind unfadingly, and) 







Bt 


constitute its bliss. Be satisfied, then, if you} gpyi. 


sometimes arrive, in your meditations, at that 

low of elevated enjoyment which you desir@, 
What you are rather to seek for is a calm) 
composed state of the affections, an equanim-= 


ity of ah a serenity of temper ;—like the) 


quiet which an affectionate child experienceg, 
in the circle of its parents and brothersy 


where it is not excited to ecstasy by t 3 


thought of its father’s goodness, but lives be- 


neath it in a state of equal and affectionate” 
trust. Like this should be the habitual ex-" 


perience of the Christian, and if it be thus with” 
you, let not occasional dulness or darkness 


coming over your spirit in its religious houttg 


dishearten or distress you. 


4 
a 


This I say, because many persons of truly” 


deyout habits have unquestionably suffered ” 


much from this cause. In the natural flue- 


tuations of the animal spirits, or the nervons 
system, or the bodily health, they sometimes — 
find themselves cold at heart, and a 4 

+ | 


insensible to religious considerations. 


, that their eyes are closed, and their 
gars become dullof hearing. In vain do they 
yad and think; they cannot arouse them- 

ves to anything like a “ realizing sense” of 
c great objects ; but regard with a stupid 
gnconcern what at other times has been the 
source of their chief enjoyment. But let the 
humble and timid believer be of good cheer. 
This is not always the sign of guilt, or of de- 
gertion by God. It may be traced to the 
original and unavoidable imperfection of 
human nature; it is to be lamented as such, 
but not to be repented of as sin; and one may 
not expect to be relieved from it, till the soul 
isfreed from the body. Let him watch the 
course of his mind, and he will find the same 
inequality of feelings to exist upon other sub- 
j He does not at all times take an equal 
interest in his ordinary concerns, nor does he 
at all times feel the highest warmth of affec- 
tion toward his parent, friend or child. Let 
him observe others, and he will discover the 
game variations iu them. They will confess 
Titto beso. The oldest and most established 
§ Christians will describe themselves to have 

ed their whole pilgrimage in this state of 
uctuation. Read the private journals of 
distinguished believers, and you find in them 
frequent complaints of lukewarmness, indif- 
ference, and deadness of heart. They mourn 
over it, they bewail it, they strive against it, 
and yet it adheres to them as long as they 
live. It is not, therefore, your peculiar sin, 
% but a common infirmity. Regard it in this 

light ; and do not let it destroy your peace of 
mind, or lead you to overlook the rational 


, 4 evidence that your heart is right with God. 


But also, on the other hand, —for the 


, | Christian’s path is hedged in with dangers on 


} every side, and in trying to escape from one 
} it is easy to rush into ‘another,—take heed 
that you do not unwarrantably apply this 


in cases in which you really deserve blame. 
Do not let this apology, which is designed 
only for the comfort of the humble and watch- 
ful, be used by you as a cover for negligence 
and sinful self-confidence. Remember ‘that 
your unsatisfactory state of religious sensibility 
may be possibly your fault; and you are not 
‘to presume that it is otherwise, until you have 
} faithfully searched and tried. Have you not, 
| ‘for a time, been unreasonably devoted to 
‘| ‘8musement or engrossed by unnecessary cares, 
80 as to have neglected. the watching of your 
heart? Have you not for a season been 
thoughtless, light-minded, frivolous, and care- 
less of that devout reference to God, by which 
you should always be actuated? Have you 
not engaged in some questionable under- 
taking, or allowed yourself in sloth or self-in- 
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consolation and make this excuse to yourself 
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“ym gems to them that their hearts have waxed | dulgence, or cherished ill, feelings towards 


others or permitted your temper to be kept 
irritated by some unimportant vexations, or 
let your imagination run loose among for- 
bidden desires? Ask yourself such questions; 
and perhaps in the nature of your recent occu- 
pations you may detect the cause of your 
present listlessness. If so, change the general 
turn of your life. In the words of Cowper's 
hymn, it is only “A closer walk with God,” 
which can bring back “the blessedness you 
ouce enjoyed.” Now, your heart is desolate 
and unsatisfied; you find in it “an aching 
void, which God alone can fill;” and it. is 
only by renewing your acquaintance with 
him, that you can renew your peace. . 

But, after all, remember that you are to 
judge of the real worth of these seasons, not 

y your enjoyment of them as they pass, not 
by, the luxury or rapture of your contem- 
plation, but by their effect upon your char- 
acter and principles, by the religious power 
you gain from them toward meeting the da- 
ties and sufferings, the joys and sorrows, the 
temptations, trials and conflicts of actual life. 
Meditation is a means of religion ; not to be 
rested in as a final good, nor allowed to 
satisfy us, except so far as it im to the 
character a permanent impress of seriousness 
and duty, and strengthens the principles of 
faith and self-government. If it add duily 
vigor to your resolutions, and secure order to 
your thoughts, serenity to your temper, and 
uprightness to your life, then it has fulfilled 
its legitimate purpose. If, on the other hand, 
it end in the reverie of the hour, then, how- 
ever fervent and exalted, it is, comparatively 
speaking, worthless to yourself and unaccept- 
able to God. Its permanent influence on the 
character is the true test of its value. 

It is easy to see, therefore, that there are 
three purposes which you have in view; the 
cultivation of a religious spirit, the scrutiny 
of your life and character, the renewing of 
your good purposes. i 

By the first of these, you are to insure the 
predominance of a spiritual frame of mind, a 
perpetual, paramount interest in divine truth, 
aid itn incorporation with the frame and con- 
stitution of your soul; so that you shall be 
continually enlarging your apprehensions 
concerning God, his providence and his pur- 
poses, and shall at the same time make them 
part of the very substance of your intellectual 
constitution, the pervading and actuating mo- 
tives of all your life. 

By this means religion becomes to the 
Christian what the spirit of his profession is 
to the soldier,—the one present thought, m»- 
tive, and impulse, absorbing all others, an 1 
urging him to his one great object by its mas- 
tery over all other thoughts, principles, and 
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affections. The other two pu of medita- 
tion which I mentioned, may be described as 
the surveying and burnishing of the warrior’s 
arms, in preparation for the summons to 
actual combat ; or as the act of the mariner 
in mid ocean, who every day lifts his instru- 
ments to the light of heaven, and consults his 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

DUANESBURG QUARTERLY MEETING, 
Duanesburg Quarterly Meeting, held 
Albany, 22d of Second month, 1869, was 


sidered a fayored one. Being easy of acg a. wi 


there was rather a large attendance of its’ Oqimgres we! 
which, | 


members, and five of the Yearly Meetij 


charts and his books, that he may learn 
where he is, and what has been his progress, 
and whether any change must be made in his 
course in order to his reaching the intended 
haven. The warrior who should allow his 
arms to rust for the want of a little daily 
care, and the mariner who should be shi 
wrecked from neglect of taking seasonable > 
servations, are emblems of the folly of the man 
who presses on through life, without ever pau- 
sing to scrutinize the principles on which he 
acts, and rectify the errors he has committed. 

This self-examination must be universal ; 
embracing alike the conduct of your external 
life and the habitual tenor of your mind. 
You must survey the train of your thoughts, 
the temper vou have sustained, your deport- 
ment towards others, your conversation, your 
employment, the use of your time and of your 
wealth; you must consider by what sort of 
motives you are prevailingly guided, what is 
the probable effect of your example, and 
whether you are doing all the good which 
might be reasonably expected of you; you 
must compare yourself with the example of 
Jesus Christ, and measure your life by the 
laws of holy living prescribed in his gospel. 
And in order that these and other topics may 
all have their place in the survey, it may not 
be amiss to keep them by you on a written 
list. Cotton Mather adopted and recommended 
the practice of assigning to such inquiries 
each its particular day of the week; se that 
every day might have its own topic of reftec- 
tion, and every topic its due share of atten- 
tion. Others may find this a useful suggestion. 

A renewal —_ resolutions is to follow 
this inquiry. Knowing where you are and 
what you need, you are to arrange your pur- 
poses accordingly. It is a sad error of some 
to fancy that seeing and acknowledging their 
faults is all which is réquired of them. They 
sit down and bewail them, and in weeping 
and sorrow waste that energy of mind which 
should have been exerted. in amendment. 
But it is surely far better, with manly readi- 
ness, to rise. and act without a tear, than to 
shed torrents of bitter water, and still go on 
as before. Regret and remorse naturally ex- 
press themselves in weeping; but repentance 
shows itself in action. It may begin in sor- 
row, but it ends in reformation. And you 
tave little reason to be satisfied with your re- 
flections and your penitence, if they do not 
issue in prompt and resolute action. 


committee were also most acceptably with 
As the Master gave them bread, they b 
it, gave it to those assembled, and we 

refreshed together. ! 

When friends met, hand clasped hand, 
spirit seemed to unite with spirit, binding’ 
more closely into one body; and “ we felt’ 
was for us to be there.” 

e deeply realized the loss of some W 
had long been accustotiied to meet with’ 
but their memory is precious, and we woul 
“follow them as they endeavored to fol 
Christ.” Besides the usual business of” 
meeting, in which there seemed to be a g 
eral interest, we had a beautiful tribute to th 
memory of our esteemed friend, Martha Rud 
more, deceased, from Rensselaerville Month 
Meeting, portraying her many virtues 
humble life. 

By such we are frequently reminded t¢ 
the fathers and mothers are passing a 
but it is encouraging to see some of 6 
younger members willing to advocate ti 
“Jaw and the testimony ;’ and if obedier 
keeps pace with knowledge, we may hope f 
a succession of standard-bearers. FE. H 


EXTRACTS FROM “EVENINGS AT HOME.” |) 
BY JOHN F. W. WARE. Ae 
(Concluded from page 7.) 2 

The great difficulty is to know what to de 
with the boys. The girls are more easily 
controlled, because there are sedentary pum 
suits and household occupations to which 
they are used. From nature they take to itt 
door life. Inclination and habit lead them) 
toward, rather than from home. With 
boy it is different. His first manliness is 
serted in his demand to go out and play 
the evening, and in the permission begins 
host of evils without name or number,—evi 
most pernicious to the individual, the home 
and society at large. I donot know a single 
good result that by remotest possibility can 
sult from allowing boys in the street at night 
and I could not name the sins and crime 
which have been traced back to it. Go on 
the main street of any considerable town 
village in an evening. There you may 
and r, under its most favorable aspect, 
what goes on when boys are out at night! 
rudeness and noise, vulgarity and profanity 
that would start a blush upon the cheek of 
many an older sinner, and do send many of) 
us shuddering on our way; and just thie same 


serpent 
his hor 
what. 


“Bdut th 


into he 
thief, | 


“fF cruites 


But 



























 uthing happens wherever boys are thus suffered 
orun at large. Why shouldn’t it? What 
jp there to prevent? Darkness favors that 
which could not face the day, and many a 
was Gi hoy becomes hopelessly depraved under its 
f aco over, who would go free if only his expo- 
' ite Om ares were those of daylight. There are sins 


ING, 
hele 


lee which, like foul birds, rejoice only in the 
Wwith'Bpight; and in dank dells, unvisited by sun- 
Y braiishine, the poison-flower exhales its baleful 


we yh 
nd, 
ling’! 
: felt’ 


breath. You wonder that your boys get such 

phers, grow so unruly at home, ume in- 
different to you and ales to every good im- 
ession. You marvel that they have learned 
smoke and swear; you are shocked when 

find that they have begun to gamble 
and to drink; you cannot understand these 
htly fires, these street and store and house 
wou beries, and the many other deeper crimes; 
foll@iisad yet the prime cause lies just by, where 
i ~ do not suspect it,—in the loosing your 
& ge@i boys into the streets in the evening, because 
e to tithey want to go, and you do not know what 
t Reisiielse to do with them. I know how it is,—for 
onthiiIhave been a son, and I am a father, and 
es alighave already had to meet my own son on 
this point—and I know, too, that it is not 


ne W 
ith) 


d thal easy to satisfy a child of your greater kind- 
awaye ness in your seeming injustice. But I would 
of outs soner put my boy into the cage of maddened 
te theif serpents and beasts, than send him out from 
diengi his home nightly, 1 know not where nor to 


pe foe what. At best, they could but kill his body; 
 H. but the street at night,—after it has killed 
» give body, it has the power to east the soul 
ME." “Finto hell! The ranks of the drunkard, the 
“thief, the incendiary, the murderer, are re- 
“}cruited from the street. 
todg} But it is of no use for you to tell your 
easly] boys to stay at home, or compel them to do 
y put it, unless you are going to do so yourself. No 
wmCNT boy will treat a home otherwise than as he 
them 4 his father treat it. He may stay in be- 
, “sha cause he must; but you may be sure that he 
. “8 Will pant for the time when he sball be his 
18 @ i own man, and do as father does, not as he 
a tys; you may be sure that he will grow up 
M1984 vith no desire to form a home of his own, or 
"CVE } vill form one merely as a selfish convenience. 
or home you make for him wil] be his ideal 
‘Dg of home when he comes to fashion one for 
in Te} himself. 
160i Here, too, let me say that I feel that many 
a parents, who in many respects are just to 
DM} their home duties, err in “going out” too 
‘nOF} much, They are too easily and too often 
y 8067 tempted away from their-homes, by things in- 
it nocent enough in themselves, which yet, as 
‘I conflicting with parental duty, they should 
nutYsT deny themselves. There may be no harm, 
4] Dow and then, in leaving the child to be put 
ne| bed by a faithful domestic; but what a 
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homesick feeling lies upon that little heart as 
it lays its head upon its pillow, with no sweet 
good-right kiss, and the childish prayer un- 
said! There are many graver trials, as we 
men judge, but we have forgotten our own 
child-heart when we think so, . The question 
coming nightly from a little crib, I know is, 
“Good-night; are you going out?”’—and 
never anything but duty compels. the an- 
swer, “ Yes.” There. may be no harm, now 
and then, in leaving the older children to 
themselves for the evening. They may learn 
self-restraint and self-reliance so; but when 
this is repeated and re-repeated for no good 
cause,—when children see parents greedily 
seizing any pretext to get away from home, 
allowing some selfish desire to get the better 
of their duty,—when they find themselves 
second, and other things always first, a serious 
and lasting evil is inflicted upon the home. 
The constant and needless “going out” of 
parents is an example and an_ influence 
they shall in vain endeavor by other things 
to counteract. It leaves an impression on 
the memory unfavorable to the child, un- 
favorable to its future home. All honor to 
them that stay by the house for the sake of 
the children; and blessed be the children 
whose evenings are made happy by the genial, 
it may be self-denying, companionship of 
father and mother. 

The mere staying at home, however, is not 
enough. The negative influence of your 
presence is not what your children want, but 
the positive influence of your interest. They 
want to feel your sympathy, and to know 
that you and they have but a single purpose 
for the time. What good does your sitting 
with them do, if they see. you absorbed in 
your own affairs, noticing them only as in 
some way they interfere with or disturb you? 
The father and, mother who are only a re- 
straint upon their children add nothing to a 
home evening. They must. do something 
directly and systematically for their children, 
I insist upon it, that we err in not thought- 
fully and seriously planning for the profit or 
the pleasure of our children’s evenings, sug- 
gesting, directing, if not participating in, 
work and play, ever ready, when the spirits 
flag or the zest is gone, to propose a change. 
I know what all this involves,—a little 
mother-love and a little mother-wit, that’s a)]. 
It does not require large wisdom, much learn- 
ing, or the many appliances money can buy 
or ingenuity contrive. ‘ . : : 

I grant that it will require thought and 
time, and some perplexity and failure; and 
what one thing in life that we do does not in- 
volve these? And if you are willing, for the 
sake of some lesser success, to subject your- 
selves to these, if you contrive and toil and 
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persevere for other things, why shall you | and the apt impressing at the moment of § 
complain, or halt, or refuse here? Your best lesson that the moment taught,—a th 

homes atid your hearts will receive the ex-| done oftentimes in utter unconsciousnes 
ceeding great reward of your endeavor. Find- | the parent, the inevitable welling over ¢ 
ing their ‘pleasure and their joy and their | spirit that was full of the purpose of bless 
profit in their homes, your children will be | and sanctifying home. At home, I remer 
saved from depraved tastes and guilty plea-| that this was constantly going on, and 
sures; and when they come to leave you, the | little chance—let me rather say providential 
new home will not find them restless and |—seeds which fell at the evening firesidj 
craving for the higher flavoring of uther| were the seeds full of the life that ripens 
































chance culling from every fact and incident, | which one portion of his being craves, as’ 

















som 
scenes and pleasures. Of the many things|the harvest. I have no sense of the “toy en 
warring against the ‘home, open and dis-| much” there, but of a constant, yet largelf the mot 
guised, nothing wars more successfully than | unconscious, evening influence,—influence@ goes, y: 
the little pains taken by parents to make the | silence sometimes, eloquent and effective a] where | 
evenings: pleasant and profitable to the chil- | that of lip. It gave our home its grace tell of § 
dren. joy, and made its power. : q ts 
But how are we to accomplish this? What| I now come to touch the home in one of it#§ parent 
are the means possible in every household? | most difficult relations. Next to religwn ample, 
Do we not mistake in not having some in-| know no one subject more important, pleasu 
struction at home, aside and separate from | easily to be mistaken in, more Cmecientiedl mere e 
that of school, less formal, more genial,—the | to be decided upon, more resolutely to be uring 
sort of education for which the home is pre- | met, more judiciously to be carried out, t judge, 
eminently qualified,—the drawing out of the | the subject of the evening amusements of thé} for ou 
child the impressions and opinions received | home. It is a subject I cannot here gow] [ ¢ 
at school, which, as left by school, have al-| thoroughly into as I should like, and I know enoug 
ways more or less that is crude about them? | very well that what I may say will shock the} gonve 
Do we not divorce the home and the school, | prejudices or the principles of some, whilel} comes 
when the home should in some direct way be | shall fail of the sympathy of others, and per’ go ou 
made to bear upon the school, broadening | haps peril my reputation with many. Butl§ aj) th 
and deepening that which it marks out? You | have something to say under this head whic’ the ix 
expect impossibilities of your teachers and|is not the birth of the moment, and mayy} ly is 
your children if you look for a thorough | therefore, perhaps be worthy a hearing. mere 
furnishing without your help. How much| The care of the parent should be not only§ {nov 
good it would do, how much pleasant occu-| not to repel, but to win. Without abating} out t 
pation it would afford, how much valuable | one whit of its authority, home should be @] mucl 
information would you receive, from ferreting | place every way genial to the growing spirits} The 
out together with your children the hints or| in it. Its orderings should change and keep} and 
facts brought home from school, and with | pace with the development of the natures it | plac 
how much more zeal would they take hold of | enfolds. In the home, and from earliest ex- ave 
studies which they saw interested their homes! | istence, you detect the spirit of play. In the} fath 
Collateral information, always valuable, often- | frolic laugh of the baby, in the merry and | man 
times is of more importance than that which | perpetual gambol of the child, in the restless | who 
is direct. Nor is‘this less possible where the | noise of the boy, and the matronly propensity | hea: 
parents have had no early advantage. How | of the girl, you see how early and how lente still 
many through interest in their children’s | a part in every life is the element of play. In] mex 
studies, studying with or taught by them,|the earlier years the parent has little to d0°] the 
have been able to supply the early deficiency, | but to control it, to keep the rollicking ex pro 
and through loving interest in their offspring, | uberance within due limit. . 4 
though late in life, have acquired, not knowl-| But as the years roll, and the child grows) ] joo 
edge ‘merely, but ‘a love for knowing! They | there comes the necessity, not merely for com § wa: 
are very few who, if they have the will, can-| trolling, but directing. And here I think] «¥ 
not find the ‘way to a mutual intellectual | the first grave task of parentage begins. AS'§ no 
benefit in the evening hours of the home. home inevitably ceases to be the only law, J a 
The evening may still further be used for|and each young person becomes more and’ toy 
_ moral instruction,—not the dull, prosy, set in- | more law unto himself, some judgment and] 7, 
culcation of morals, but that incidental teach- | some tact will be requisite that this critical] jo 
ing for which every home furnishes sufficient | period be passed through without alienating ] 
material and opportunity. The fireside mo-| the child. Some homes, disregarding a law |», 
rality of which the more advanced so fre-| that speaks as plainly in our natures as the |}, 
quently speak, which they allude to as the | law that was spoken from the mountain, shut’] 4} 
influence of home, was of this nature,—the | off the still jubilant spirit from enjoyment 0 
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moch and as rightly as another portion craves 
brea Some homes make no effort, or 
put feebly set themselves against the torrent 
of young will that sets itself against every re- 
monstrance. They offer no counteracting 
hoe inducements, and tamely yield to the 

ure they should control, and you find 
the home deserted for a round of senseless 


outside frivolities, interrupted now and then 


by some sharp, sudden pulling up, as an 
awakened sense of parental responsibility for 
the moment demands. What real good that 
does, you may see by dropping in some time 
where pouting daughters and irritated sons 
tell of some coveted indulgence forbidden by 
parental freak. In other homes you find the 
parent spurring the child by precept and ex- 
ample, feeding its growing love for dress, for 
pleasure, for excitement, converting life into 
mere enjoyment, wasting the present, and in- 
suring a future of utter uselessness. As I 
judge, neither of these should be the pattern 
for our homes. 

I am convinced that we do not make 
enough of the child-relish for listening to 
conversation. If a neighbor or a friend 
comes in, we are apt to think the child must 
goout. And yet a wide-awake child will sit 
allthe evening, drinking in at eye and ear 
the intelligent talk of the elders. Not mere- 
ly is it a wise and gentle mental stimulus, not 
merely may it instruct, or introduce to new 
knowledge, or provoke inquiry, but it draws 
out the heart toward the elder, establishes a 
much-needed, much-overlooked sympathy. 
The child looks out beyond its own thought 
and life, feels itself admitted into the high 
Ene of other men’s experience, comes to 

ave a personal interest, property, in its 
father’s or its mother’s friend. Ah! how 
many in this world there are, the echo of 
whose voices, once familiar about the home- 
hearth, friends of the dear ones gone, linger 
still, twined inseparably with old home 
memories! Let the children stay and hear 
the talk, and do you talk wisely for their 
profit and blessing! 

There was in the days of my boyhood a 


f book called “ Evenings at Home;” and there 


was in the days of my boyhood a thing called 
“Evenings at- Home.” I miss them both 
now ; and society, which thinks it has grown 
80 wise, has lost two things which did much 
toward making the men and women of to-day. 
Too much the old spend the evening from 
home, in stores, in ub in secret societies, in 
concerts, and in theatres and balls, Too 
many things have been devised away from 
home, which draw the men away, and make 
them associate exclusively with themselves. 
Our young people follow where the elders 
lead. I may be unfortunate, but it is very 


rarely that I find a young man at home with 
the family in my evening calls. With both 
sexes there is a restless craving for outside 
amusement, as if the evening were for nothing 
else. I have desired leant to hint at that 
wealth of occupation, improvement, happi- 
ness, which there is in our own homes, which 
it lies with parents to evoke and recommend, 
neglecting which they have recklessly thrown 
their children into contact with evils against 
which they are neither forewarned or fore- 
armed. God placed the inexperienced soul 
within a home, that about its inexperience a 
father’s and a mother’s love might throw 
their protection. For watch and ward were 
they set over it. And God made the day for 
labor, and the night for reat; but where these 
joined—when the one .was ended ere the 
other begun—His dear love interposed a 
precious neutral season, and sanctified it to 
the hallowing associations and influences of 
home. Let us feel God’s command upon us 
in this precious season ; let us neglect neither 
its responsibility nor its privilege. Let us 
trim anew the flame of the evening lamp, let 
us draw in closer circle round the evening 
table, and let the joy of our present and the 
blessing of our future come from the holy 
and happy Evenines at Home! 








FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


How fares it with thee, my dear ——. “Is it 
well with thee,”—is it well with al/? I know 
thou might answer it is well with all who 
abide in the true Vine, and draw their suste- 
uance from it. Such will not be left comfort- 
less, though all men should forsake them. If 
this be their experience, they are but drink- 
ing of the cup of which the Divine Master 
drank, and if they would reign with him, they 
must suffer with him. These things included 
in the Christian life, thou hast in thy measure 
realized; and may we “hold fast the begin- 
ning of our confidence steadfast to the end in 
faith,” then “shall we reap in due time, if 
we faint not.” 

There is much to Jament in the “signs of 
the times”—abroad the sword devoureth. 
The arm of the law destroyeth ; at home there 
is death, and the result is only known to Him 
who sees the “end from the beginning.” 

If the proud Ninevites once averted an im- 
pending doom which hung over them, by hu- 
miliation, fasting and prayer, surely there is 
need for our, in many respects, favored na- 
tion to put on sackcloth and sit in ashes, and 
cry mightily to God that preservation may be 
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ours. “ Verily there is a reward for the right- 
eous, verily there is a God that judgeth in the 
earth.” And “He will not give his glory to 
another, nor his praise to graven images.’ 
How very salden was the death of thy 
sister M. How she will be missed among the 
r as well as at home, for the “ outcast” 
ave indeed lost a friend! I deeply sympa- 
thize with her family; may they be ssauelai 
with the belief that she is gathered with those 
at the Father’s right hand. She had not 
eaten her morsel alone. “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it ‘unto the least of these my 
brethren ye have done it unto me.” 





































I feel bound to an early acknowledgment 
of thy kind interest for me. I had had a poor 
night,—awoke very early, and was feeling 
much, with the prospect of presenting myself 
before our Quarterly Meeting for its decision, 
when this proof of the sweet unity of thy 
spirit came. Beside desiring just such an 
evidence, the feeling which prompted thee, 
and thy love for the cause, were so manifest 
that my heart overflowed with gratitude to 
Him who never fails in any of his promises, 
but his reward is sure for every act of obedi- 
ence. My soul can abundantly acknowledge 
this, for surely every mountain of opposition 
which had been reared in my view has been 
brought low, hard things have been made 
easy, and even bitter things sweet ; and it will 
always be so to the faithful, though it is some- 
times hard to believe it. It has been so with 
me in the conflict through which I have been 
passing, not only from a feeling of my own 
entire insufficiency for the work, but from 
the doubts which seemed difficult to set at 
rest, between the feelings of maternal tender- 
ness, and what I believed to be requisitions of 
duty ; but the unity and sympathy expressed 
by my dear friends have tended to strengthen 
the little grain of faith to “go in this thy 
might,” and though this issmall, I fully be- 
lieve he.that is not willing to be faithful in 
the little will never be made ruler over more. 
Iam a full believer in the communion of 
spirits, and I felt it in a remarkable degree 
with thee in thy last visit, or I should not 
have opened my feelings to thee as'I did. . I 
was then laboring under many doubts and 

fears, but am willing to tell thee the manner in 
which thou met them was a strength to me 
whenever I recurred to it. Nothing can be 
more grateful to parents than to know that 
the dear children can feel with them. The 
unity and sympathy of those who are as 
fathers and mothers are very desirable and 
necessary, but the precious youth who are 
bending their necks to the yoke are very 
clear sighted, and they do not know how much 
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the sympathy of their spirits tends to om 
support. 





I note in thy letter an acknowledgment of 
inability to express the feelings of thy hearty 
as thou hadst hoped to do; and I wast 


minded when I first read it, as I am again om 
its re-perusal this morning, of the signified) 


fact, that the soul is deeper than words, and 
no language can portray it, or fully reveal ity 


affections and sympathies. But the interests 
ing compensating fact is, that the utterances 
of a soul under feeling awaken in another 
soul similarly circumstanced corresponding 
feelings, like deep calling unto deep, far be 
yond what the mere words would convey, andy 
thus stir up and animate the entire conscious 
ness, bringing both into harmony with that 





Divine Fountain from which the pure feelings) 


in both spring. 


Intercourse between those 


whose spirits are thus harmonized is profitable, 
whether there be much vocal utterance, or 
whether the deep feelings of the heart are’ 


mostly unexpressed. Ah we do not lack oppor- 


tunities for improvement and an increase of 


our store of knowledge, but I am impressed 


j 


with the belief, that what is wanted at pres 
ent is not knowledge, but faith and an humbley 
practical obedience to what we already knowl: 
As I used to hear it expressed from the gal¢? 


leries, when I was young, “ Let obedience 


keep pace with knowledge.” 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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In number 45 of volume 25th, a selected’ 


essay, headed “ Loving Words from Life,” is 
accredited to J. G. Hine. 
only revised and published it. 
an English woman. 


The author is 


He informs us he. ~ 


—_— ———- ~~ fi 
Crarity.—An excellent heaven-born vir-" 
tue, the extension of'which we ask toward’ 


ourselves as Editors, and.also toward our cor- 


respondents, in greater measure than is often — 
meeted. Some of our readers appear not to. 


recognise the many difficulties necessarily con- ’ 
nected with the passage of our periodical’ 


through many hands, while it is in the course 
of preparation ; they therefore judge us harshly, 
when blunders, sometimes ludicrous, some- 
times serious and often annoying, are mani- 
fest in our issue. We are not unaware that 
these frequently occur, though perhaps not 
oftener than in other journals, and we ask 
that they shall be judged of charitably, 
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rather than with severity and without due con- 
sideration. 

We will state a case. A severe criticism, 
impugning the consistency of a correspondent, 
has been received over an assumed name, 
which criticism the writer has since acknowl- 
edged was penned “from the best of my re 
collections, not having the paper before me.” 
Recollection in this instance proved faulty, 
and there was no tenable ground for the 
criticism. Is this kind, reasonable or just? 


Witu1am Penn.—There are perhaps few 
historical names invested with more interest 
to our readers generally, than that of William 
Penn, who was distinguished not only for rare 
mental endowments, but who was eminent 
both as a gospel minister and a Christian 
legislator. As an author, he was less am- 
biguous in expression than ‘many of his co- 
temporaries. Some of his views giving of- 
fence to the Clergy, the Bishop of London 
procured au order from the Government for 
his imprisonment, and he was confined in the 
Tower of London with great severity, his 
friends not being allowed to see him. During 
this incarceration, which occurred in 1668, he 
wrote “No Cross No Crown,” which was 
afterward reprinted with additional matter. 
This work is practical in its character, and is 
intended to illustrate the influence of vital 
religion, which leads out of the vanities of 
the world into the performance of deeds of 
justice, mercy and humility, whereby men are 
brought into a closer companionship with the 
Author of all good. In.allusion to the pub- 
lication of the book, William Penn says, in 
the preface, it is “ that thou, reader, mayst be 
won to Christ, and if won already, brought 
nearer to him. It is a path God in his ever- 
lasting kindness guided my feet into in the 
flower of my youth, when about two and 
twenty years of age; then He took me by 
the hand and led me out of the pleasures, 
vanities and hopes of the world. I have 
tasted of Christ’s judgments and of his mer- 
cies, and of the world’s frowns and reproaches ; 
I rejoice in my experience, and dedicate it to 


. thy service in Christ.” 


We commend this book to the perusal of 
our young Friends especially. 
As the founder of Pennsylvania, William 


Penn is regarded with reverence not only by 
“ Friends,” but others treasure his memory, 
as has been manifested by. several articles 
which have recently appeared in the “ Dela- 
ware County Republican” and “ Philadel- 
phia Press,” in relation to the “Grave of 
William Penn” and the “Treaty Tree.” In 
the belief that these articles will interest 
many who have not previously seen them, 
we give them a place in our paper. The 
memorable treaty ratified with the Aborigines 
of our country cannot. be too prominently 
kept before us. The pacific relations, for so 
many years preserved inviolate between the 
Indians and the descendants of Penn, together 
with the influence which Friends possess 
over the tribes who have been under their 
fostering care, is a powerful argument in 
favor of the peace-principle advocated by the 
Society from its beginning. The facts con- 
nected with “ Penn’s Treaty” are worthy in- 
deed the consideration of the whole world, 
and well would it be if the spirit of the gos- 
pel of Christ which was at that time exem- 
plified could be more trusted in by the rulers 
of the people. Let not the conclusion be 
that it is not adapted to the affairs of this 
life, for it remains to be true that “ Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a re 
proach to any people.” 

Marriep, At Fall Creek Meeting, the 19th of 
Eleventh month, 1868, Sotomon F. Harpy and Re- 
Becoa P., daughter of Joshua P. James, all of Fall 
Creek, Madison County, Indiana. 

——, At Fall Creek Meeting, the 18th of 2d month 
1869, Wittiam C. Frampton and Anvye S., daughter 


of the late Thomas and Martha Cockayne, of Fall 
Creek, Madison County, Indiana. 


Diep, 24 month 23d, 1869, in the 22d year of her 
age, Emity R., daughter of Pemberton and the late 
Anna W. Borton, of Evesham, N. J. 

—, on the 30th of Eighth month, 1868, at his 
late residence near Fallsington, Bucks County, 
Penaosylvania, Joun G, Burton, iu his 82d year, a 
member and elder of Falls Monthly Meeting. 

——, on the 13th of First month, 1869, Ann Exiza, 
daughter of the late John G. Burton, in the 4lst 
year of her uge. 


—— 0 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
Executive Committee meets on Sixth-day next, 
19th instant, at 3 o’clock. 
Tuos. Garnieves, Clerk. 


——___ -_26- 
FREEDMAN’S ASSOCIATION. 

Stated Meeting on Fourth-day evening, I7th in- — 
stant, at 7} o’clock, at Race Street Monthly Meeting 
Room. ; a 

ACOB M. BLLIS ; 
Anne Coopgr, “t Clerks, 
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horses of the “Friends,” who once a. year, 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
~The committee for obtaining subscriptions, to the 
stock. of Swarthmore College by conferences and 
otherwise, will meet at the Monthly Meeting Room, 
15th and Race Streets, on Sixth-day evening, the 
12th instant, at 7} o’clock. 


From the Delaware County Republican. 
THE GRAVE OF. WILLIAM PENN. 

In a spot, almost as solitary as that on 
which he first set foot in the New World, re- 
pose the ashes of William Penn. It is in the 
shire of Buckingham, in a deep gorge, among 
the famed Chiltern Hills, scant twenty miles 
from the outskirts of London. At such short 
distance from the noisy metropolis, you could 
scarce fancy a scene so tranquil. An Ameri- 
can approaching it can hardly believe he is 
— the thickly populated soil of Eng- 

and. 

The direct way to it would be along the old 
coach-road, from London to Oxford, formerly 
travelled by forty stage-coaches ; but although 
still kept like a park drive, with the grass 
edges constantly trimmed, it is now given up 
to the:hay-wagon of the farmer, or the cart 
of the chairmaker, bringing his beech-wood 
chairs from Wycombe and Stockenchurch 
beyond. But neither the crack of the carter’s 
whip, nor the “wo-ha” of the wagoner are 
loud enough to wake the echoes of that quiet 
graveyard, where the great _peace-maker 
sleeps. It is two miles from the main road, 
approached by one of those woodland lanes 
for which England has obtained a just cele- 
brity. In truth, a woodland lane; for all the 
way leaving the turnpike road, you pass 
under the umbrageous beeches, under whose 
shade Tityrus could have tranquilly reposed. 
You may not meet a soul, unless some wood- 
man engaged in chopping the “ lop and top” 
into fagots, or perhaps the velveteen-coated 
me-keeper of our friend to whom the woods 
long. Just outside the grounds of this 


_ grand old mansion—older than the time of 


Penn himself—stands the little Quaker meet- 
ing-house, in the graveyard of which you will 
find what you are seeking. It is on, the edge 
of what; at first sight, appears to be a deep 

orge’in the side of the hill; but it is only a 
Big clay-pit, whence came the bricks out of 
which the mansion is constructed. The build- 
ing is upon the brink, its rear wall extending 
down into the bottom, making two stories, 
while: its front shows only one. The base- 
ment on the pit-side is a stable, said to be 
capable of containing over a hundred horses, 
but on measuring we found it intended for 
bnt one-fourth of the number. ‘These are the 


and only once, from a circle of twenty miles 
around assemble in this solitary spot to hold 
their quiet meeting. At all other times “ Jor- 












dan’s”—for so is the place known—is left toy 
its peaceful repose, except when its single 
nisle echoes the tread of a stray traveller 
in most cases an American—who soon directs 


his me to the soft turf of the cemetery out 
side. Th 


mausoleum—not even a tombstone—not even 


the simplest recording slab! Only a few 
score graves covered with green grass, with-: 


out tree, shrub, or flower, not even the lament- 
ing willow. One of these, in no way distin- 
guished from the rest, is pointed out as the 
grave of the great colonist, and three others 
alongside it are those of near and dear rela- 
tives. After contemplating this, the American 
turns away with wonder—the Pennsylvanian, 
with a feeling akin to shame. He is perhaps 
a little comforted, on being told, that the 
absence of a tombstone over his great ances- 
tor, arises from no disrespect, but merely be- 
cause such adornment of the dwellings of 
their dead is opposed to the sober sentiment 
of the Quakers—in fact, contrary to their 
creed. . 
He has more reason to feel dissatisfied, 
when, on inquiring from the peasant outside— 
be he farmer, or wood-chopper—to find the 
latter scarce knows the name, much less the 
history, of him whose resting-place he has 
come so far to visit. All these are likely to 
tell him is “that the place be called Joor- 
dan’s. It bee a Quaker meetin’-house, whare 
them people cooms wuns’t every yeer—most 
o’ them in theer carriges.” 

The pilgrim is perhaps more shocked on 
learning, that among a still higher class, and 
in great London itself, he would scarce meet 
a hundred people who could guide him to the 
resting-place of Penn! This great good man 


was not among the things England delights ~ 


to honor. 

We have ourselves conducted many Ameri- 
cans to the spot—for our own pleasant home, 
of many long years, now forever forsaken, was 
not far from it. And it was gratifying to wit- 
ness the enthusiasm of these Transatlantic 
pilgrims, while standing by the grave of their 
illustrious ancestor; and not the less so, that 
we knew it was not because he was their an- 
cestor ; for with equal respect did they stand 
uncovered by the door of a humble domicile, 
in the village of Chalfont St. Giles, scarce 
two miles off, where Milton had taken refuge 
from persecution. It was amusing to see the 
way they collected plants, stones, and pieces 
of lime mortar, loading our barouche almost 
to the draught an of a pair of re 
well-blooded horses. We were less ple 








i 
nere he sees an inclosure, not over mi: 
rod in extent, with a thorn hedge around it, 
and a row of linden trees along one side—the 
trees of themselves a rare species in the 
neighborhood. He sees neither monument or. 
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when they showed equal affection for relics | Thomas in the same grave), daughter of Wil- 


ered near, Gray’s tomb, in the church- 
yard of Stoke Pogis, some five miles across 
the country. It is a splendid mausoleum, such 
as in England was sure to be erected over the 
man who wrote: 
‘Some Cromwell guiltless of /his country’s blood,’’ 


When our American friends wished further 
to load the carriage of this one-poem poet, 
we could not help erying out : “* Please spare 
our horses !”— Onward. 
THE GRAVE OF WILLIAM PENN. 
(Contributed to the Delaware County Republican.) 


I was greatly interested in reading in your 
last issue, the brief and graphic history of 
“The Grave of William Penn.” It was in- 
deed truly refreshing to read so truthful a 
delineation of a spot near which I spent the 
first twenty-four years of my life. Permit 
me, therefore, to add a few more items to 
those already given, by way of supplement 
or appendix. ‘ 

First, then, the spot where this seclud 
graveyard is located is on the road leading 
from Beaconsfield to Amersham, about two 
miles from the former, and four from the 
latter place, one of the most retired and pic- 
turesque spots of which it is possible to con- 
ceive. The meeting-house is of the most 
humble pretensions, standing back a short 
distance, leaving the space occupied by the 
yard between it and the road, and enclosed 
on either side, when the writer saw it last, by 
a low thorn hedge. This place is called 
“Jourdan’s Burial Ground.” But though no 
monumental stone attracts attention, and the 
sunken graves hidden in the tall grass, it well 
deserves to be recorded as the resting-place of 
William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania. 
_ An entry or record is made of this place 
in the church books of the parish of Penn, a 
village not far from Chalfont, and deriving 
its name from the ancestors of William Penn, 
who possessed the manor of Penn, at a very 
early period, presenting a curious record of 
the occupiers of the principal graves. 

Tt runs thus, and may beillustrated by the 


. following diagram: 
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Thorn Hedge. 
No. 1. Letitia, daughter of William Penn. 
No. 2. Springett, son of William Penn. 
- No. 3. Margarette Frame (and her son 


liam Penn. 

No. 4. John Penn, son of William, Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. 

No. 5. The great William Penn, with his 
second wife upon his leaden coffin. Prince 
Butterfield remembers his second wife being 
buried, and seeing the leaden coffin of Wil- 
liam, whose head lies contrary to the rest, with 
his feet to the north. 

No. 6. Giulielma, daughter of Sir William 
Springett, first wife of William Penn. 

No. 7. Isaac Pennington’s wife, widow of 
Sir William Springett, of Darling, in Essex. 

No. 8. Isaac Pennington, an able lawyer, 
who married the widow of Sir Wm. Springett, 
mother of William Penn’s first wife. 

No. 9, Joseph Rule, a man that used to go 
about London preaching, in a white coat, and 
a long white beard. 

Nos. 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, are graves of Wil- 
liam Penn’s younger children. 

Seven graves from the hedge, in a line 
above William Penn, lies Thomas Elwood, 
who used to read to John Milton, and lived 
on Hanger Hill, On his left hand, nearer 
the hedge, lies his wife. 

Extract from the church register, Septem- 
ber 12, called by the Friends, “eighth month,” 
no date: “ Our friend, William Penn, of Wal- 
thamstow, in the county of Essex, and Giuli- 
elma Maria Springett, of Tylersend Green, 
in the parish of Penn; county of Bucks, pro- 
posed their intentions of marriage at the 
monthly meeting at-Hanger Hill.” 

Prince Butterfield, the person already men- 
tioned as having seen Penn’s leaden coffin at 
the burial of his second wife, was the man 
who had the care of the burial-ground at the 
time. Many Friends have been interred here, 
beside those here mentioned, but about forty 
years,ago it was found.too full to admit any 
others, and the ground has remained undis- 
turbed. 

In the history of the life of Thomas El- 
wood, published in London in 1714, is an ac- 
count of his great services to the Society of 
Friends. It is added that he departed this 
life on the 1st of Third month, 1713, and was 
honorably buried in the Friend’s sey 
place at New Jourdan, on the way to Chal- 
font, in the county of Buckinghamshire. 

Secluded ‘as this spot is, it is nevertheless 
one of considerable note, as near this place 
both lived and died some of England’s great- 

est worthies.. At Chalfont, a small village 
near this place, the poet Milton retired dur- 
ing the great plague in London, in 1665, 
where he wrote his admirable poem of “ Para- 
dise Lost.” The idea of his “ Paradise Re- 


gained ” is said to have been suggested by a: 


conversation which passed between the poet 
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and Thomas. Elwood, The. house in which 
Milton resided is ocupied by a rustic farmer ; 
it, was built by/some of the Fleetwood family, 
as appears by their arms over the door. 
Amersham, also before alluded to, was the 
birthplace of Edmund: Waller, the celebrated 
poet; and Beaconsfield, also spoken. of, the 
place of his burial, Amersham also is the 
seat.of the far-famed, family of the Drakes, 
whose illustrious ancestor circumnavigated 
the earth. In the parish church are several 
marble monuments of ‘his descendants who 
lie buried. there. W. D. 


THE GRAVE OF WILLIAM PENN. 
To the Editor of the Press + 

Str: The statement which has been widely 
circulated that no stone marks the grave of 
the founder of Pennsylvania is an error. I 
have in my possession a photogranh of Jor- 
dan’s Meeting House, and the graveyard ad- 
joining, with a number of stones upon which 
the names of William Penn, Isaac Penington, 
und Thomas Elwood, and their families ap- 
pear with great distinctness. It is between 
twenty and thirty years since a question was 
raised among Friends in England as to the 
propriety of reversing a rule against the ad- 
mission of tombstones into their burial 
grounds, which was originally adopted in 
consequence of some of the relatives of the 
earlier members of the Society having gone 
beyorid the practice qf simply inscribing 
name and date upon the stone. Indeed, it 
may not be generally known that the grave 
of George Fox himself was furnished not 
only with a head-stone, but his coffin was pro- 
vided with a plate enyraved with his name and 
age. The same is true of William Meade 
and other leaders in the Society. 

Tombstones are now permitted under cer 
tain restrictions, and such graves as could be 
identified from the registry at Jordan’s have 
been thus marked for a number of years. 

To American tourists the locality is so re- 
tired that it ig seldom visited and almost un- 
known. It-seems highly proper that the final 
resting place of the founder of a great Com- 
monwealth should be upon the soil which 
bears his;name, and our learned societies and 
State authorities should take measures to 
have the remains remoyed to this State. 

William Penn was buried in a leaden 
coffin, and its reraoval would, no doubt, be 
entirely: practicable. England as a nation 
glories, in such a multitude of great names 
that her people would willingly acquiesce ; 
and if the deseendants of Penn, the only sur- 
vivor of the name, would raise no. objections, 
it is highly probable that such an undertaking 
could be successfully accomplished. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 11,1869.  Deras. 
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THE TREATY TREE, 
To the Editor of the Press: 


Sir: A floating paragraph now going the’ 


rounds of the press tells us that William 
Penn lies buried in a country churchyard in 
a little village a few miles from London, 
without a stone or mark of any kind above 
his grave to tell the story of its illustrious 


oecupant. This is a reflection both on hiv 


family and our State, but is our neglect at 
home any less? ( 

Out Third street, on the site of the famous 
old treaty with the Indians, a stone stands, 
it is true, but surrounded with every evidence 
of carelessness and contempt. 

Can you inform me who is charged with, 
the care of the Shackamaxon Monument? 
In whom is vested the title to the ground on 
which it stands? 

If there is no special trust, will you not 
urge the city to assume the trust and take 
decent charge of this old historic spot? 

Philadelphia, February 5, 1869. 

THE, TREATY TREB MONUMENT. 

To the Editor of the Press: 

Str: A correspondent in a late issue of 
your paper asks who is charged with the care 
of the “Shackamaxon Monument,” and in 
whom the title to the ground is vested. In 
reply I would say that the “Penn Society,” 
which was established nearly half a contr 
ago, to commemorate the landing of Wi 
liam Penn, determined to rescue from oblivion 
the site of the old “Treaty Tree.” Accord- 
ingly, in 1827, committee was appointed, 
consisting. of Roberts Vaux, Joseph Parker 
Norris, and John Bacon, with authority to 
cause a suitable memorial to be placed there, 
if the proprietor of the soil would grant per- 
mission. The consent of the heirs of the late 
Matthew Vandusen having been obtained, a 
monument bearing this inscription was erected, 

On the North. | On the South. 
Treaty ground Witiiam Peyn, 
of Born 1644. Died 1718. 
Witttam Pern 
and the Indian natives, | 


6 
Unbroken Faith. 
es On the East, 
On the West. _ Pennsylvania—founded 
Placed by the Penn So-| 1681, by deeds of 
ciety, A. D. 1827, | peace. 
To mark the site of the 
Great Elm Tree. 


The Penn Society did not, however, in 
1827, secure either as buyer or renter, a right 
to the ground upon which the monument had 
been placed. The Society held the ground 
upon mere sufferanee. At various times 
efforts were made, not only by the members 
of the Penn Society, but by others interested 
in preserving ancient landmarks, to raise the 
necessary funds to purchase the property. 
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As the money could not be taised by contri- 
butions, it was deemed expedient and proper 
that the treaty ground should be purchased 
by the county. In December, 1848, the 
County Board appropriated $4,500 for that 
purpose, and the heirs of Matthew Vandusen 
ed the Shackamaxon ground to the 
county. The site of the old treaty tree, there- 
fore, belongs to the city of Philadelphia, and 
as the Penn Society is no longer in existence, 
it is manifestly the duty of the city to pre- 
vent the desecration of the monument, and 
to see that the grounds are properly enclosed 
and taken care of. Your correspondent lo- 
cates this monument “out Third street.” He 
should have said on the bank of the Dela- 
ware, near the intersection of Hanover and 
Beach streets. SHACKAMAXON. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 11, 1869. 


CROSS-BEARING. 


BY M. A. F. WYCKOFF. 
“He that taketh not his cross and followeth after mic, is not 
worthy of me.” 

Aweary, and with aching heart, 

Beneath a heavy cross I bent ; 
*T was one from which I could not part, 

And by a loving Father sent ; 
I sank soul-crushed beneath its weight, 
Bemoaning deeply my sad fate. 


Not only heavy was my cross, 
But oh! ’t was hard and rough to bear ; 
And as my spirit mourned my loss, 
I vainly plead that God would spare ; 
In agony this prayer went up— 
‘Oh! take from me this bitter eup.”’ 


/** Not so, my child,’’—I seemed to hear 
This answer coming from above— 
** Not so; the cross you so much fear 
Is sent by me in tenderest love ; 
Wilt thou not bear it for my sake? 
Though it may bend thee, ‘twill not break.’’ 


** Dear Father,”’ then did I reply, 
**]T Know full well thou lovest me; 

Oh | lighten thou my cross, that I 
May bear it patiently for thee ; 

In mercy hear and graut my prayer, 

And leave me not in dark despair.” 


‘‘The burden must be borne, my child, 

But look to me for strength to aid ; 
Rise by thy cross, above the wild 

Care storms, to joys that never fade. 
Without a cross, no c.own thoul’t win, 
Then hope thy bliss will soon begin.’’ 
Thus was I taught my cross to bear ; 

Far off upon its heights I viewed 
By faith the city bright and fair— 

The home of those by Christ renewed. 
Thus did my cross, in mercy giv’n, 
Raise every thought still nearer heav'n. 
Since then, it oft has been my lot 

To feel the cross upon me laid ; 

That lesson [ have ne’er forgot, 

And grateful, look to God for aid ; 
Knowing that mercies from the skies 
Not seldom come in dark disguise. 


Steubenville, Orio. 
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ONLY. 
Only two little darlings 
Welcome me home at night; 
Only two little prattlers 
With faces sweet and bright. 
They are very tiny creatures 
Iu this big world of oura, 
But the chirp of their merry prattle 
Gladdens the evening hours. 
80 many wondrous stories 
To pour in papa’s evar, 
So many wants to care for, 
Such boundless faith to cheer. 
Confiding joy of chilhood, 
With hopes so pure and bright ; 
This is the happy greeting 
Welcomes me home at night. 
InpIANAPOLIs, Feb., 1869. E. M. B. H. 
—The O'd Oaken Bucket. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS.—NO, XIV. 
Aristoeracy. 

The accumulation of wealth has sometimes 
been mentioned as one of the causes which 
led to the decline of religious life and interest 
among Friends many years ago; and there 
was doubtless good ground for the supposition. 

At the first rise of our organization its 
proselytes were for the most part confined toa 
class of trades-people and small farmers, 
generally of limited means. As time passed 
on and generation succeeded generation, by 
the very thrift which arose from the habits 
and modes of life, incident to their religious 
testimonies, they became in a pecuniary sense 
prosperous; and many of them engaged in 
mercantile and other pursuits communly es- 
teemed of a more honorable nature, and felt a 
degree of importance attaching to themselves 
from these causes, and became absorbed there- 
in to an extent which very naturally led to 
indifference and neglect as to religious duties. 
Many of these, tov, were doubtless assigned 
to places and accorded influence in the 
church, according to their standing and posi- 
tion in a worldly sense, rather than for their 
goodness or intelligence. 

It was therefore with good apparent reason, 
at least, that the deficiencies which arose 
among our ancestors simultaneously with the 
growth of wealth among them, were ascribed 
to wealth as the cause. A more careful an- 
alysis will, however, it is believed, lead to the 
conclusion that the evil was attributable not, 
properly speaking, to wealth, but rather to an 
aristocratic feeling founded upon wealth. 
The possession of wealth when accompanied 
by an unpretending simplicity of manners 
and style of living, and when diffused with a 
liberal hand for worthy and beneficent objects, 
can have no evil tendency, but, on the con- 
trary, may be made the means of much good. 

It is only when wealth is sought after and 
hoarded for its own sake, or presumed upon 
as conferriug claims to superior consideration, 
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or when used for display and made a test of 
social position, that it becomes hurtful. As 
similar claims and’ pretensions are often 
founded upon supposed superior parentage, 
family conhexions, intelligence, refinement, 
social or religious standing, &c.,.is it not to 
this tendency to exclusiveness, and to arro- 
gate superiority over one another, other than 
that silently and voluntarily awarded to in- 
dividual merit, that is to be ascribed the evil 
influences that have been attributed to wealth ? 

It is obvious that there must and ever will 
be in society, even within the pale of the 
same religious organization, different classes, 
more or less distifictly defined, founded upon 
diversities of condition, character, taste, in- 
clination and pursuit... But the evil is when 
these classifications are carried to extremes, 
and permitted to run into aristocratic exclu- 


giveness, and to over-ride even the ties of re- 


ligious fellowship. It was not so with Friends 
in the beginning. The pressure of persecution 
from without, and a live and aggressive spirit 
for the diffusion of their doctrines for the 
general good, bound them together by. ties 
superior to all social distinctions. While we 
have no reason to regret that the day of per- 
secution has passed away, we may well regret 
that condition of ease and self-satisfaction, 
which has so much weakened the bonds of 
religious brotherhood, and exposed us, it is 
to be feared, to the blighting influence of 
aristocratic rivalry. 

The prevalence of this' tendency to csate 
and exclusiveness, is due not only to the 
pride and pretension of individuals or par- 
ticular circles, founded upon wealth; family or 
whatever it may be, but to the readiness with 


which such claims are acceded to; and this 


simply for the want of a general acknowledg- 
ment of some purer and more exalted: stand- 
ard, | It is pre-eminently au obligation rest- 
ing: upon Friends, from the simple and 
practical nature of their faith, freed as they 
are‘or ought to be from the entanglements of 
priestly theology, to have and maintain such 
a standard, not only for their own good, but 
as a light and example to others—a standard 


-by which unpreten‘ling simplicity, purity of 


life, zeal for the right, and the cultivation 
and: right use of the faculties and powers 
divinely bestowed upon us, shall be regarded 
as the chief. good and highest perfection. 

If the feeling of aristocratic exclusiveness 
exists among the members of our Society one 
toward another to such an extent as to 
weaken the ties of fraternal unity, so essential 
to our welfare as a body, does it not also 
exist on our part toward those not of our per- 
suasion, and more especially toward those 
who are regarded as the lower classes, and 
with equally deleterious results to us? Few 
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Ye 


may be willing at first to: admit the existengil 
of such a feeling in either case, but a careful” 
self-examination will ‘nevertheless detect. it, 


As it relates to those not of our fold, it hag 


been . fosteredvand encouraged by the preva 
lence of a disposition to regard ourselves asa 


chosen and favored people, and an over-anx- 


ious desire to keep ourselves aloof from the 


world around us. 1s 


No society formed for so high a purpose ag 
the worship of the Divine Being can be upon 
the right, toundation, or prosper in its work, 


if it ignores in any ‘degree the common — 


brotherhood of mankind, or looks down upon 


the lowly and humble, instead of seeking | 


their elevation by extending to them the 
hand of equal fraternal fellowship. 
Philada., 3d mo. 1869. T. 


—_—--—s- —_——— 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

The following letter from a Friend in Cen- 
tral New York, addressed to the President of 
Swarthmore College, has been handed us for 
publication : 


Respected Friend—The Minutes of the 
Fifth Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Swarthmore College are before me. I have 
perused them with much interest, as I do all 
notices of its proceedings, and always wish I 
could. be present..at your weekly gatherings, 
if only for my own gratification. The cause 
lessens not in interest because of the obstacles 
to its completion, but rather, as to a dear 
friend whose life seems vacillating, the in- 
terest in its welfare increases. 

I rejoice to find so many tangible proofs of 
the realization by our Society of the need of 
a literary institution under our own super- 
vision, in which its members can enjoy all the 
advantages of other colleges without the ob- 
jections to them. To mourn over the loss of 
the youth of our Society, and at the same 
time place them where they will be likely to’ 
lose their attachment to it, is like neglecting 


our friends in life, but mourning their loss — 


when gone. 
If we have the present and future prosper- 


ity of Society at heart, will it not be as dear © 


to us as Ourselves or families, and when © 


called upon to contribute to its support, will — 


we not ungrudgingly give our mite, even if it 
be but one dollar? IPfsuch were the general 
manifestation, I believe we shuuld see more of 
the life and spirit of our ancestors; and the 
rising generation, seeing our earnestness and 
sincerity, would walk hand in hand with us, 
and we should no longer have to fear the 
want of a succession of standard-bearers. 
Then let us pray for the completion of 
Swarthmore before those who are so anxious- 
ly waiting for its doors to be opened are com- 
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led to go elsewhere. Cornell University 
is holding out great inducements; and it is 
truly a noble institution, but shall Friends 
gend their sons there to have a gun put in 
their hand and be taught. military tactics? 
if so, let them not afterwards complain if 
they deem it a duty to place it on their shoul- 
der and go to the battle-field. 

In regard to the expense of the building, 
to which some object, do Friends consider 
that it is not like.a family dwelling designed 
to last for one or two generations only, but a 
durable legacy to Society for all generations? 
Under such a consideration, it should be 
massive, of the best material, and sufficiently 
large for the noble purpose intended. Then 
we shall not soon be called upon for repairs 
or additions. 

But to the point. I find you solicit a con- 
tribution to your library. I havea few books 
in reserve, if acceptable: an entire set of 
“ Wilkes’ Exploring Expedition,” first edition, 
and two volumes of “ Lardner’s Popular Lec- 
tures on Science and Art.” They are ready, 
to be forwarded at thy direction. I would 
gladly forward the $10 on my one share; it is 
possible I may in Seventh month. 


oe 


CROWS—-THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 


A writer in the last number of “ Hearth 
and Home” gives some information in regard 
to crows, which we quote: 

“There is, however, much to be said for, 
as well as against, the crow, and though the 
evidence be sufficient to condemn him in one 
locality, or at a particular season, it does not 
necessarily follow that he should be con 
demned in all places, and at all times. 

“The crow is, by his anatomy and physi- 
ology, about as nearly omnivorous as any 
bird can well be, and we find him appropriat- 
ing almost any kind of food, whéther animal 
or vegetable, that he finds. At this season 
he leads a somewhat precarious life in the in- 
terior. At times he picks up kernels of corn, 
or other grain in the roads, or scratches over 
the manure-heaps; occasionally he breakfasts, 
at an early hour, upon some frozen carcass, 
and very likely he will get bold enough, or 
hungry enough, to attack small living prey. 
He has been known to carry off stray chick- 
ens, and to rob the nests of smaller i 
eggs or young. Most of the crows, however, 
seek the sea-shore in winter, and there live 
luxuriously upon shell-fish, crabs, sea-urchins, 
and the like, which are thrown up by the 
waves. In very severe weather, they frequent 
the floating blocks of ice in the open chan- 
nels, and pick up what they find drifting in 
the water: It is not uncommon to see them 
engaged thus, in great numbers, about the 
harbor of New York. 





































irds of 


“ As spring opens, they gradually go north- 


ward, and to the interior, and by the middle 
of March, in the more southern parts of the 
country, or by the 1st of April in the more 
northern, they begin to make arrangements 
for raising a family. To this end, they select 
as secure sites for their nests as the country 
affords, usually preferring the shelter of the 
dense branches of tall evergreen trees. While 
building their nests, and during incubation, 
they are extremely watchful and jealous of 
all. intruders, while, in going to and from 
their nests, they are unusually silent. The 
nest is large, and usually composed externally 
of sticks, pieces of bark, moss, &c., and lined 
with horse hair, wool, and other soft materials. 
There are generally four eggs, pale green, 
and more or 
olive. 


less blotched with brownish 


During early spring, they are positively 


beneficial, their food consisting largely of in- 
sects. For these they visit newly-ploughed 
fields, manure droppings, fallen leaves, etc. 
But they are most useful in destroying im- 
mense numbers of young grasshoppers, which 
abound as soon as the snow leaves the ground. 
In search of these, they visit pasture lands 
and meadows, usually in small flocks, for 
greater safety; for even when thus engaged 
they are not safe from the farmer’s gun. A 
little later their réal crimes commence. They 
have a special fondness for corn, not only 
scratching it up from newly-planted fields, 
but ata later day, pulling it up by the blades 
and devouring the grain. 
they consume many kinds of destructive 
larvee. If allowed their own way, however, 
there would be very little corn left. 
now, in spite of all devices to drive him away 
or destroy him, great loss frequently is occa- 

sioned by his. depredations. , 


Even at this time, 


Even 


Farmers naturally forget (if they ever 
knew it) all the good work done by the crow 
in the spring, and wage war on the “ black 
thieves.” But the marauders are especially 
vigilant at this season, and_have their senti- 
aol out on the tall trees. eir quickness in 
distinguishing a person with a gun is prover- 
bial among sportsmen, and their knowledge 
of the power and range of firearms is quite 
as remarkable. But this knowledge tind Ween 
acquired only by sad experience, for. in lo- 
calities where they are rarely hunted, as, for 
instance, along the sea-coasts of Maine and 
the British Provinces, where little or no corn 
is grown, and where their food is derived 
from the sea, they are as little suspicious of 
man as most other birds, and may be ag 
readily shot.—Boston Transcript. 





Do but the half of what you can, and you 
will be surprised at the result of your diligence. 


——— ——— 
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For Frien4s° Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 


SECOND MONTH. 
1869. 


Rain during some portion o 
the 24 honrs...... ...... ooeep 
Rain ‘all or nearly all day..... 


Cloudy, without storms 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted) 11 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 


ee. 1868. 1869. 


Mean temperature of 2d 

mo., per Penna. Hospital,|26.65 deg. 
Highest do. during mo., do./51.00 ‘“ 
Lowest do. do. do.| 5.00 “ 
Raty during the month, do.| 2.52 in. 
Deatus during the month, 
. being five current weeks 

for 1868 and four for 1869. 


87.68 deg. 
61.50 *§ 
19.00 ‘* 
4.76 in. 


1018 


Average of the mean temperature of 2¢; 
month for the past eighty years 30.71 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, 1857 41.03 * 
Lowest mean of temperature during that . 
entire period, 1815, 1836, 1838 “ 
WINTER TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three winte 
months of 1867 and 1868 29,52 
Mean do . do do 186* and 1869) 35.62 


54.75 


38.53 

26.66 
1869. 
4.28inch. 


Average of the winter temperature for! 
the past seventy-hine years 

‘Highest winter mean occurring during 
thatentire period, 1827-8.and 1850-51 


Lowest do 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 

First month 

Second MOnth.......e e-seee. 


1814-15 and 1835-36 


1868. 
3.62 inch. 
2,62 * 


4.76 ** 


6.14 * 9.04 * 


The month we have just passed through has cer- 
tainly been a remarkably mild one, and yet exceeded 
since 1790 eight times, in four of which the mean 
reached 40 deg. and upward, viz: 1828, 1851, 1857 
and 1867. 

The same remark;will apply to the entire winter, 
though exceeded’ saben times since the beforemen- 
tioned year 1790;'viz: in 1844-5, 1847-8, 1849-60, 
1852-3, 1857-8, 1868-9 and 1862-3; two of which, 
vig-t| 1849-50. and 1852-3, attained a mean of 37 

., and upward, 
hile as to the winters, it was not until that of 
‘1844-5 that a mean of 36 degrees was obtained ; 
previously taking ‘a range of from 27 to 30 degrees, 
iwith occasionally a winter above these figures. 

From all this we may reasonably conclude, judg- 
ing by the, more recent past, that co'd winters are 
likely to become the excep/ion in the future, and 
not the rule. 

The writer in examining hia own records, com- 
“mencing with 1834, ‘and those of ‘‘ Pzirce’’ from 
that time backward as far as 1790—not forgetting 
the valuable record at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
finds this important fact is developed, viz :—That 
these excessively warm winter months and winters 
were of very rare occurrence uatil, comparatively 


INTELLIGENCER. 


speaking, within a very few years. For ins : 
1828 is the first year when Seeond month reachedg 
mean of 40 degrees, 20, 27 and 28 being the usual’ 
figures. * 
In reference to deaths, deduct one-fifth from las} 
year’s record for the extra week, and the compat. 
son will then stand 1039 last year, against 1018 thg | 
present. The quantity of rain this year appears i 
be on the increase. , J M. Exxis, . 
Philadelphia, Third month, 4, 1869. 7 


ITEMS. 

Tas Famine 1n Inpia.—The journals from ‘the! 
British East Indies assert that the famine so long 
dreaded in that country is spreading rapidly through 
the largely populated districts. The Government 
is making every effort to relieve the common dig. 
tress, but the assistance of private charity has b 
called in. The really belpless are at present soy. 
ported by the authorities, and food and employs 
ment are furnished to suffering people. One nati 
province has been loaned €50,000 on the security « 
the revenues. The scarcity, it is stated, will nog 
reach the Punjaub and Oudh, which ts in a high | 
state of cultivation, and is exporting large quanti. 
ties of grain to the afflicted districts. It is, there 
fore, hoped that the people whose crops have failed 
will not suffer the last extremity of famine. 

Taz Freepmen’s Savincs Bank, in Baltimore, if 
is reported, has been exceedingly useful to the’ 
colored people of that city. An instane is given of | 
an emancipated slave, who, by depositing in the 
bank, accumulated in a few years the sum of $600, 
which had been earned by carrying baskets of 
marketing. , 


Savery in Cvpa.—Marshal Serrano, in his add 
to the Constituent Cortes, speaking of the insur 
tion in Cuba, and of Cuban affairs, asserted that th 
revolution in Spain was not responsible for the ris- 
ing in Cuba, which was due to the errors of p 
governments, and expressed the hope that it would 
speedily be put down, and that tranquility, based 
upon liberal reforms, would then be durable, 
Slavery he said would be abolished, but without 
precipitation, and without compromising the pros-| 
perity of the Antilles. —Philadelphia Ledger. 


Crement.—A correspondent communicates a reci 
for a cement used in the kingdom of Tunis for linin; 
water cisterns, and remarkable for its firm and co 
pact character. The Tunisian masons take two 
parts of wood ashes, three of lime and one of fin 
sand, which after being well sifted and mixed to. 
gether, they beat for a long time with wooden mal- 
lets, sprinkling the composition alternately and 
proper times with a little oil and water, until i 
becomes of a due consistence. This cement i 
chiefly used in arches, cisterns and terraces. Bu 
the pipes of the aqueducts in Tunis are joined b 
beating tow and lime together with oil only, wit 
out any mixture of water. Both these compositions, 
it is stated, quickly assume the hardness of stone,” 
and suffer no water to pervade them. Our corres-| 
pondent states that he prepared this mixture sixteen” 
years ago, using hickory ashes and linseed oil, and 
that the cement has remained hard and unimpaired 
during that period of time. 7 


Tue weight of a gross of steel pens is but a few 
ounces, and it is not difficult to believe that it would 
take a good many boxes to make aton. The largest 
pen factory in the world, on the French coast, uses | 
sixty ton of steel a month in this manufacture, and 
there are a dozen other houses whose product is not 
very much smaller. 
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THE OSWEGO INSTITUTE, 
At Oswega,Village, Duchess Co., N. Y., 
B Will begin its Sammer Term the 5th an of Fourth 
month, (April,) 1869, and continue fourteen weeks. 
For particulars, address AMIE DRURY, 
3we Principal. 


WH. QRACOCK, 


GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 

AGeneral Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
96 60 ly 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 


EASTON, _N. Y. 
A Boarding School for both Sexes. 
This Institution, which has been in successful operation during 
the past winter, will reopen for a term of thirteen weexs, Fourth 
month 6, 1860. For ulara 
; THOMAS D. SMEDLEY, Principal. 
Basten, Washington Co., N. ¥. 


~~ SEED OATS. 


The subscribers have the pleasure to inform all 
Bwhom it may interest, that they are in receipt of 
1 an on ah BLACK OATS, from Prince Ed- 
s ritish Amégrica,* which they have 
HAPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR SEED. These Oats, 
noted for their superior excellence and great weight 
—Forty pounds per bushel—(much that we raise 
in Pennsylvania does not exceed 30, and of the last 
Bocrop under 20,) may, it is hoped, improve our 
; gstock. They will be sold in substantial grain sacks 
fof two bushels, weighing 30 pounds net, at $5.00 
#} per sack ;- no charge for sack or porterage. 
1} Orders will be executed in rotation by Express, 

Railroad, or Vessel, as may. be directed. 

Cash or Post-Office Order must in all cases accom- 
pany the order, and, whenever practicable, we re- 
commend a union of orders from parties resident in 
ne the same locality. 

Address DAVID LANDRETH & SON, 

Nos. 21 and 23 S. Sixth St., Philada. 


*Prinee Edward Island, formerly called the Island of St. John, 
lat, 45°, lies north of Nova Scotia, and is famed for the extraor- 
diary weight and excellence of its Oats. mweft 


TRIMMINC STORE. 


A fresh supply af Woolen Yarns and Germantown Wool. Also 
Silk and Cotton Blonde, with Hosiery, Gloves, 4c. 
Gen xmpfw A. K. PARRY, 612 Spring Garden St. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The following new - desirable goods are well worth the at- 
_ Bhar ecm ben 
lot of HEAVY. BLANKET 
j SHAY LB. DRESS OODS, &c. &c., a 
FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
H. HAUSER, 132 Third Avenue. 


B The Store is about halfa block from the Coyegee between 
® lth and 15th Bts., New York City. 68 lyp 
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ELLIGEN CER. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH, 13, 1869. 





ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh Street, 
DEALER IN 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


Particular attention paid to repairing Chronome- 
ters, and Duplex, Patent Lever and Plain Watches. 

OLD GOLD and SILVER bought or taken in ex- 
change. exxi 





BOOEHS 


ISSUED BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS," 
EMMOR COMLY, 
144 North Seventh Street, Phiiada. 


Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Anw A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price $1 00 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 


swers for Family Use or Firat-Day Schouis, By 
Janz Jouxson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“ 108“ “ Second. “ 40c. 


PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
18uno. 141 pp., Cloth...... 0000 essere. oo Price 50c. 
THOMAS BELLWOOD, the Story of, by A.L.P. 
18mo, ppi 48, Cloth, flexible......... wsis-Price 20¢. 
Devotional Poetry for the Chil s 
32 mo. 64 PP eee ceeee oevnce pddvende'echpecece PFICO 20c. 
Bssays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
By 8S. M. J. 18mo. 50 pp. Oloth...,.......Price 20c. 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jounson. 2d edition. Price 50c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Janu 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth.......s.0..Price 205. 
A Pable of Paith................Price, per dos., 30c. 
“A Tre of Pacts”—a Book designed tor 
Children, ‘in Six Numbers, being a revisior 9 
« Early Impressions.” Qompiled by Janz Jonneon, 
6 Nos., 32m0, 64 pp. each......eeeeeeee Price 75x. 
=e upon some of the Testimonies of Tr=th 
eld by the Society of Friends. 
18m. 71 PPocoercccsccescccececccesssecccess-PPICe 25, 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Harrgigr E. Srocxty. 18mo. 136 136 pp......Price 4%¢ -.-+Price 49c. 


BEST PAINTS-KNOWN: 


For nova ROOPS, BARNS, TENC:S, RAIL 
ROADS, BRIDGES, CABS, & at Y the vest ot Lead. 
100 Ibs. of As Pecora Co.’s dark-colored Paint (costi ting 412.50) wi.i 
paint as much as 250 Ibs. of Lead, ey pn ng oy 
This Co.’s Waits Leap is the whitest and 


SMITH OWEN. 6 ano 
** Pecora Lead and Color Co., ® 


418 t 1017 Office, 150 N. 4th 8t., Pbilade. 
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REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS, 


Paraluve Warehouse, 
No. 526 ee - are a MONS. 


large ase-rtment of fi 
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1860, Specialties just opened! 


Rich Black Gros Grain Silks. 

Supert Silk Poplins.in Plaip, Plaids and Stripes. 
Black Mohairs—Silk Faecp.: 

Neat Plaid and Striped Silks. 

- Marseilles Quilts—a full line, from $5 to $15. 
Summer Flannels, 7-8 and 4 4—all prices. 

Linen Napkins—excellent assortment, from $1.50 


oulr ome 


“eIqdepenyg “38 PuccEg “sce 
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up. 
_ Shirting and Fancy Chintz in a great variety, from 
15 to 606. OHESTERFIELD BOARDING SOHO 
Shirt Fronts, of ourowa make, 25, 31, 36, 40, 45 FOR BOYS, 4 
and 50c, Situated on the Crosswicks a alti roa 
Summer Cassimeres—a large and well selected Bordentown, N. : 
stock. the Teh of Pith mooth, i800. ern 
White Goods—best display we ever had. WME mee 
White Piques and Marseilles, from 25c t0.$1.25. | 919 a5 ws nonnee bs P.O. ucegven Co he . 
Towelling and Crash in variety—all grades. = - 
Linen and Cotton Sheetings, Tickings, Check, &c. Agents ‘Wanted—$10 a Day. 
: ¢ TWO .$10 MAPS FOR $4. 
Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, LLOYD'S 


STOKES & WOOD, PATENT REVOLVING DOUBLE MAl 


Of America and Europe, America end_ 


Seventh and Arch Streets. the United States of America. 
BLU SOIT DUS Vis Colored—in 4000 Counties. : 
AN EXPERTENCED LADY TEACHER These great Maps, now just completed, 


every place of importance, all Railroads to 
Shatsavie alneiar in e:achool inithe siz. and the latest alterations in the various Eu 


Address A. B. M. 
‘ ‘ States. These Maps are needed in every School 
mata Wert Chote Fe. family in the land—they occupy the space of 


i iT ea hart rr renee 
F Map, and ‘by means of the Reverser, either s! 
WM. HEACOCK’ Ss be iret front, and any part brought level tod 


FURRITURE WABEnOOMs, exe, County Hights and tatge: discon gina 
en Q 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, | . pe for Circulars, Terms, and send money. 
> PHILADELPHIA. Saunple Maps, to J.T. LLOYD, a 
open Varnishing, and Uphoteering. 23 Cortlandt Street, N. 1 
emovals and Packing of raiture BOOKS FOR SALE 
carefully attended to. Rooms'to Janney's History of the Separation, 1827-8, 847 pp., 98c: 


Let. tor Scoring Furniture. ¥ Pocket TESTAMENTS, 20 cts, and upwards. Joarnalof John 
xxi ly $2.00. Journal of Bore ee $1.00. Journal of Jobn 


SS ct eg — 
man, $1 00. wanted @oiGeo. Fox, 
Quakerism, by B. Michener, cloth, $1.50, 
‘Ereildoun Boarding School | Sesser dasa reeeneats md 
FOR GIRLS, «2. pe ebay, Bont hr Sop itayiand, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania. “The Sunil Guention.” €100.. Ba ia p, 6 ots., 0 
The Spring and Summer Term of this Institution on the Christian Ministry. 
will commence on the 22d of Second month next. tops Vriende Megeel, by ead. Real, 
Thorough and careful instraction in every oer a teralan’ aos 
ment) Terms $80.00 per session of twenty weeks. | About - a additional, whem echt by mail. 4 
Several ¥ of FRIENDS’ watoynd, for 
For fall particulars manent wok ig - vel ve of rene 0 ee a “fs 
. Vols, 5, 6 and 7, quarto, "bound. 
“123mmo Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. EMMOR OOMLY, 146 Bi. Seventh 


es 





